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INTRODUCTION. 
Tue taste for natural history which obtains so gene. 
rally at present, has made me think of sending you 


a table of the first and second orders of precious 
stones, which I composed for the use of ray own col- 
lection ; and have found so convenient and useful, 
that it is pofsible others may do the same, and avoid 
frequent references to authors, when leisure does not 
invite to such research. 

The plan of it is as follows : 

These are given in different columns. __ 

1st, The names of the gems, ancient and modern. 
2d, Their comparative hardnefs, on Mr Quist’s 


plan. 
3d, Their colour. 


4th, Form of crystallization, internal structure, 
properties, native country, with some description 
of the largest: and most valuable gems in the pof- 
sefsion of sovereigns, We. 
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5th, Fearity, and mode of estimating gems of the 

first order, with the uses the second are applied to. 
6th, Specific gravity. 

“th, Their component parts,or chemical analysis, 
in as many columns as they contain earths, me- 
tals, ee. 

To render the table as useful as pofsible, every 
discovery, or interesting remark, made by ancient 
or modern authors on gems, is inserted, as far as the 
confined space will permit; particularly those of 
Pliny, Linnzus, Wallerius, Cronstadt, Bergman, Pal. 
las, Rome de Lisle, Achard, Quist, Brunich, Kirvan, 
and Born; to which the author has added, the re- 
marks he has himself made on those of Rufsia, du- 
ring a long residence in that country ; with the ver- 
‘bal observations, from time to time communicated to 
him by the learned Rufsian academicians ; especially 
those of profefsor Laxman, inspector of the Siberian 
fofsils, whose office and residence in that part of 
the empire, (the Indies of Rufsia, with respect to 
minerals of all kinds) give him superior advantages, 
and by whose afsistance*the author has been enabled 
to point out with exactnefs, the spot where each ar- 
ticle is found; a subject hitherto treated very incor. 
rectly, by even the latest writer on it, wiz. Mr 
Brunich, profefsor of natural history in Copenha- 
gen, whose work has been translated in this city, 
with many mistakes of the kind alluded to. 

The chemical analysis 

Is taken from Bergman, Kirvan, Achard, Klap- 

roth, Crell’s chemical annals, tc. but always from 
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the two first celebrated and accurate mineralo- 
gists, when the object has been examined by them. | 

Explanation of a few abbreviations. 

Every thing has been avoided, as much as pofsible>» 
the meaning of which is not evident at first sight ; 
however, a few remarks may not .be improper on 
the columns, perfectly intelligible to those conver. 
sant with mineralogy.. That of comparative hard- 
nefs is taken from Mr Quist’s table, the Swedifh na- 
turalist, as far es his extends; and the hardnefs of 
the rest are determined in his manner, by scratching 
one Stone with another, or with steel. But his ar- 
rgngement could not be followed ia a table where sci- 
entific clafsification was observed, although it answe- 
red completely his view, which was merely to give an 
idea of that quality in gems, without attention to 
the form of their crystallization, chemical analy- 
sis, te *. 

The hardnefs of the stones are exprefsed by nuim- 
bers placed opposite their names, descending from 
No. 20 (thatofthe white diamond, ) which is made the 
point of comparison ; much in the same manner that 
the learned and ingenious vice president of the Roy- 
al Society, the honourable Daines Barrington, ex- 
prefsed the comparative notes of singing birds some 
years ago. It may be worth remembering, for those 
who with to purchase precious stones, that all those 
not harder than No. 11, in cur table, may be scratch- 
ed with steel. 


* Mr Quist placed the stones, in his table, in such a mancer, 
that every one was hard encugh to seratch all below it in the co- 


lumn. 
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The column ef acids may likewise require a few 
words of explanation tosome, as the generic term) 
acid, is only wrote at the top of it, and the species 
‘indicated by a letter of the alphabet placed over the 
quantity found in a stone. 

A. stands for aerial acid, or fixed air, Fr. fluor acid, 
rv. phosphoric, T. tungsten, v. vitriolic. 

In the column, zron, likewise, the letter p, placed 
over a quantity, indicates that the metal is dephlogis- 
ticated, or in the state of a calx, 

The only remaining observation, necefsary to ren- 
der the table perfectly intelligible, is, that the terms 
oriental and occidental, as generally applied to gems, 
isnot confined strictly to country. All the finest 
hard stones, of an uncommon water and colour, are 
commonly called oriental, wherever they may have 
been found; as the East Indies, in both ancient and 
modern times, has acquired the first reputation for 
such productions; although both America, and some 
parts of Europe, furnifh the jewellers with gems of 
great beauty and value, which are often sold undcr 
the denomination oriental, as a sure claim te prefe- 


rence. Our Siberian ague marine, for example, I 
make no doubt is sold in other countries as such, to 
the great profit of the vender; at the same time 
that the purchaser will be no loser by the imposi- 


tion. 

A few words are likewise necefsary to justify 
some additions, which the author of the table has 
taken the liberty of making, to render it more gene- 
tally useful, not alone to men of science, but to the 
public at large. 
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1st, He has added to each order, (but in such a de- 
tached manner as not to interfere with scientific ar- 
rangement,) a few articles sold and worn as gems, 
although belonging to’ other clafses of miteralogy, 
viz. the turquoise and pearl added to the first order, 
the one mineralized ivory, the other a species of ani- 
mal production, formed by a number of coats or lay- 
ers, like other animal calculi, 

The malachite, somuch resembling a beautiful 
green stone, and as such so much employed in orna- 
mental trinkets, he has likewise taken the liberty of 
adding to the second order, in the same good inten- 
tion, although’ of metallic origin ; a circumstance very’ 
indifferent to the public at large. However, as said 
above, those heterogeneous bodies are noted in a de« 
tached section, in such a manner as not to hurt the 
feelings of scientific nomenclators. But for the rest 
of his additions he will make no apology, even to 
them, as they can be defended on principles of mine- 
ralogy ; or rather no well founded scientific reasons 
can be urged against the rank afsigned them as pres 
cious stones, being generally eit.er late discoveries, 
not sufficiently known when the different systems 
were formed, or such stones, as from their beauty, 
value, and public estimation, merit a place in one or 
other of the orders of precious stones, when no good 
reason can be given for depriving them of it. How- 
ever, to enable every one to judge for himself, al} 
such additions are acknowledged in the article thaz 
treats of them, and the reasons given which induced 
the author to place them there. The additions to 


the first order are : 
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The garnet and tourmaline, not generally clafsed in 
it by authors, although not entirely innovations of 
his own ; as will be seen in the table. 

_ The opal and cat’s eye, two valuable and beau~ 
tiful gems, in high estimation, universally exclu- 
ded, for reasons which fhould not even influence in 
a rigid system of mineralogy; far lefs in a table 
for the use of the public in general, as he has endea- 
voured to fhow in the body of his little work. 

The additions to the second order are much more 


numerous. 

The vitreous ealcidony, or semi-opal of Mr Born ; 
the sive stone of Rafsia; the adudaria from mount 
Gothard in Switzerland ; the gris, a variety of the a~ 
dularia ; the gerasole of the island of Cyprus; the 
moon stone from Ceylon ; the /abrador from Ameri- 


ca and Rufsia’; the curious green felt-spar of Sibe- 
ria. The last six, only varieties of flt-spar, and still 
highly eatitled to rank with agates, ¢#c. in the second 
order, or the word, precious, must be omitted en- 
tirely in systems of mineralogy. 

The cinate, the thumstein, and crofs stone of Saxo- 
ny; in fhort the whole genus of fords, in which there 
are several new discoveries from Siberia and other 
countries, highly deserving a place in the second or- 
der at least. 

The Venus and Thetis’? hair stones of Siberia,’/the 
one containing capillary red, the other ‘green fhorl ; 
and avantwrine from Cape Gate in Spain, the very 
existence of which stone seems to have been doubted 
by many naturalists, and its nature unknown to most 
of the rest. Several more are mentioned in the text 
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although they do not appear in the column of names, 
where only such are placed as the author thinks can- 
not be denied a rank in the clafs of précious 
stones. 

It would probably amuse, Mr Editor, some of 
your readers, to give here, at the end of the explana- 
tion of the table, a fhort state of the question so 
often alluded to above, wiz. the reasons that have 
determined systematic writérs on mineralogy, te 
give or refuse a place to certain stones in the two 


orders of gems. 

Anciently, hard stones of the silicious genus, in 
other respects, of lustre, value, rarity, price, and pub- 
lic estimation, intitled to the appellation of precious 
stones or gems, might have been placed there with- 
out impropriety ; but since chemistry has been se 


ably and properly called in to the aid of the minera- 
logist, it has been discovered, that the argillacious 
earth predominates in thé composition of the greater 
number of the finer gems; and some systematic 
writers would willingly determine the first order by 
that leading character, which would undoubtedly be 
convenient and scientific if practicable ; but in that 
case, the diamond, composed mostly of the inflam- 
mable principle, joined to an unknown earthy basis 
in small proportion, must be excluded. The jargon, 
or adamantine spar, commonly termed the soft dia- 
mond, must likewise be excluded, as a new earth, 
taking its name, predominates greatly. The aqua 
marine, admitted likewise by al} writers to a rank 
an the first order, must be rejected by a late analy- 
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sis (if saccurate,) as the .silicious, earth predomi- 
nates considerably. 

If transparencies and lustre, Should rather be taken 
as a title of admifsion, then many species of fhorl 
«aust be received into the first.order, instead of the 
second, where I have only ventured to place them. 

Or fhould specific gravity be employed as a test, 
still greater inconsistency would ensue; for one of 
the first mineralogists of the age has lately rejected 
the amethyst, because its inferior specific gravity, 
(only from 2.6 to 2.7,) led him to. suspect that 
gem to be of a different nature, and even opposite 
to the rest; but the same reasoning has not led him 
to admit the garnet, although its specific gravity 
is from 3.6 to 4.188; and some.of its varieties, of 
great value, beauty, and public estimation, suchas 
the Syrian garnet, of a colour between the amethyst 
and ruby, the amethystezontas of the ancients, and 
zock ruby of the moderns. 

The soraaus of the ancients, likewise, a beautiful 
red garnet, inclining a little to yellow, a variety of 
which, with a brownifh tint, from Groenland, is sold 
by the jewellers for a hyacinth. 

Equal objections would lay against admitting in- 
ternal construction as a test ; for, in that case, the 
beautiful ruby-coloured fhorl, lately discovered in 
Siberia by Mr Hermon, described in my second 
order, must be received; as its texture is lame- 
Jar, exactly like that of the finer gems, as is the 
green transparent fhorl, lately found by Laxmag 


3n the same country, 
é 
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And as to external form of crystallization, so 
long held by writers as the great distinguifhing 
character, I can produce from my own collection, 
in the genus of fhorl alone, specimens affecting the 
crystallization of most of the finest gems. 

After this little disquisition, I hope I thall find 
excuse for not adhering to any one distinguifhing 
character yet devised by mineralogists; but form. 
ing my two orders from the value, beauty, rarity, 
and public estimation of gems, under the restricti- 
ons mentioned above. 

By the above description of my table, Mr Editor, 
you will see that it canaot be upon a very small 
scale, although still contained in a large theet of 
paper; so that, fhould it prove too extensive for the 
‘Bee, you have my permifsion to print it separately, 
and dispose of it with, or without the number of 
your work, centaining its explanation, as the taste 
of your different subscribers may lead to have them 


separately.or together*, Yours, 
ARCTICUs. 


Imperial Corps of Noble Cadets { 
in St Peterfourgh, Feb. 20. 1792+ 


* The Editor has found it necefsary, for the ctoavenience of folding 
up, to alter the disposition of the parts a little. Instead of the tatular 
form, which is alwavs troublesome ina small sized book, he has ar- 
ranged it under distinct heads, containing precious stones of the frst and 
of the second orders. Each denomination of stones, then, forms a distinct 
<lafs, in which follows, in order,—The names, ancient and modern.— 
Hardaefs and specific gravity, including the whole” range of each clafs, 
as far as they have been ascertained, —Varieties, and analysis, in which is 
4ncluded all the particulars respecting each variety, as far as they have 
ween yet ascertained; in this department, the following abbreviatiens occur: 


V@L. Xiil. rad 





on the game laws. 


ON THE GAME LAWS, 
For the Bee. 


Ir is the glory and characteristic of the laws of 
Great Britain, that they put the lives, the liberties, 
and properties, of the great body of the peaple, on a 
more certain footing, than the laws of any other 
state or nation in the universe. In Britain, every 
man is considered as a constituent member of the 
state ; and every member of the state enjoys equal 
protection and security. It is this freedom and 
security, which has raised the yeomanry of Great 
Britain, to a degree of importance and estimation, 
which they enjoy in no other state. 

If there is a single trace of feudal tyranny and 
despotism now remaining among us, it is in the 
game laws. It is owing to this sort of despotism 
being so deeply rooted in the constitution of the feu- 
dal kingdoms, that it has continued to flourifh so 
long and so vigorously. The severity of the forest 
laws are well known. Almost all the Englith princes, 
from the time of the Conquest, were great hunters. 
William the comqueror, himself, was fond. of the 
chace, [1299.] His son, William Rufus, it is well 


H. hardnefs; Sp. Gr. specific gravity; Arg. argillacious 3 Sil. silicious ; 
Cal. calcareous earhs; M. denoting mild ; C. caustic, or calx, when joine 
ed with an earth or metal; Ir. irons Bar, barytes ; Mag. magnesia; Nik. 
nikel. To these are added, the name of the person who had made ana- 
lysis. Particulars that have not yet been ascertained, are always left un- 
filled up.—Ferm.—Strycture.—Largest.—W here found, —Value and usés, 
Wader each head, all the particulars respec. ing it, are severally arranged. 
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known, lost his life hunting in the new forest ip 
Hampithire. It is not to be wondered, then, that the 
laws made for the preservation of game fhould be 
severe and opprefsive. A mitigation of some of 
these laws constitutes a material part of the great, 
charter obtained from king John; [1215 ;] anda 
farther explanation of them, exprefsly constitutes 
what was called the charter of forests, obtained 
from the same prince. 

Many of our Scottifh princes were also pafsion- 
ately fond of the chace. Alexander i. was killed 
by’a fall from his horse, when hunting in Fifefhire; 
[12855] James v. was fond of hunting; and his 
grandson, James vi. was a perfect Nimrod. The 
equivocal] disaster which he is said to have met with 
at Perth, f[1599,] from the earl of Gowry and his 
brother, happened when he was hunting near that 
place. 

When the feudal princes took so much delight in 
this amusement, it was natural for the great lords 
and barons to follow their example. Accordingly, 
many of them had hunting forests, secured by the 
same laws and regulations as the princes had theirs. 
Great hunting matches were the proudest exhibiti- 
ons of their grandeur, wealth, and power. Some of 
these fetes continued so late as the reigneof queen 
Elizabeth ; and part of the entertainments furnithed 
to her majesty, on the memorable visit fhe paid to 
her favourite, the magnificent earl of Leicester [about 
1570,] is said to have consisted of hunting match- 
es. 
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Indeed, it must be ‘acknowledged, that the fa- 
tigues and exploits of the chace, are perhaps the 
most natural pastimes, for a warlike prince, and 
martial nobility, in the intervals ef peace. In those 
days learning was neglected, trade was held in con- 
tempt, and even agriculture was held in little 
estimation; the great body of the people were 
slaves, devoted to the will and pleasure of their su- 
periors. 

But by degrees the principles of the Britith ¢on- 
stitution began to gather strength. Literature was 
cultivated ; trade was followed and protected ; and 
agriculture was honoured and esteemed. Fhe liberty 
and property of the people were secured by law ;- 
and, at length, the constitution of this country came- 
to be, what it is at present, the pride of its own 
people, and the admiration of foreign nations, 
Then every man gould say, ‘* My house is my 
castle ; my farm is my garrison, into which no man 
has right to enter without my permifsion.” 

At this time it would: searcely be. imagined that 
the game laws fhould be a disgrace on the Britifa 
statute book. Nor would it readily be imagined, 
that it fhould be enacted into a law, in the mild and 
enlightened reign of George ut. [1770 stat. 10. 
cap. 19.] ‘* that all persons killing game, on any pre- 
tence whatever, above an hour before sun-rise, or 
after sun-set, fhall, without respect to sex or quality, 
and without any alternative or redemption, be com- 
mitted to prison for three months at least ; and-be 
publicly whipt at noon day, in the prison where 
the town is situated.” 
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Although the game laws, as they stand, certainly 
entitle gentlemen of a certain description to follow 
after, and kill game, both on their own estates, and 
on the estates of others, when permifsion is obtained; 
yet these laws do not certainly entitle them to in- 
jure the property of their neighbours in this pur- 
suit. The good sense and liberal spirit of the su- 
preme courts, both of this country, and of England, 
have settled this matter beyond dispute. 

The late decisions in the cases of the marquis of 
Tweeddale against Mr Hamilton of Pencaitland, and 
others; [1778 ; ] and of captain Livingston of Parkhall. 
against the earl of Breadalbane ; [1789;] and many 
other cases, have put the matter beyond doubt. In 
thése cases, the pleadings of the lawyers are ingenious 
acute ; and every argument is used for the hunters 
that can pofsibly be suggested. 

But in these days, all the arguments that can be 
used for @ sportman’s injuring, and breaking into 
the grounds of his neighbour, or insulting him, ap- 
pear weak and. frivolous; for it is not imagined, 
that a plea can be urged, or a consideration suggest- 
ed, to authorise a gentleman, in pursuit of game, to 
injure or insult his neighbour. ‘The respect and in- 
dependency of the people; and, in particular, of the 
body of farmers ; the favour that is justly fhown to 
agriculture, and whatever tends to promote it, as 
planting and inclosing of ground; the quiet and 
good government of the country; and the efficacy 
and inforcement of the laws, all tend to diseourage 
any violations of the public peace in this way. 
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All our best writers on the laws, and on the ge- 
neral principles of civil liberty, both in England 
and Scotland, condemn the severity of the game laws. 
Blackstone, in entering on the subject of the game 
laws, says, [B. ii. c. 27.] “* That, however defensible 
the provisions of the law may be in general, on the 
footing of reason, or justice, or eivil policy, we 
must, notwithstanding, acknowledge, that, in their pres 
sent thape, they owe their immediate origin to slas 
very.” It is also well observed by an elegant writer 
on the criminal laws of England, [cap. 23.] ‘* That 
every wanton, causelefs, or unnecefsary act of autho. 
rity, exerted by the legislature over the people, is 
tyrannical and unjustifiable; for every member of 
the state, is, of right, intitled to the highest pofsible 
degree of liberty which is consistent with the safety 
and well being of the state.” The same: sentiment 
was elegantly and strongly exprefsed by Cicero, in 
his oration for Cluentius: ‘* Legum denique idcirce 
omnes servisumus, et liberi efse pofsumus.” 

The Roman, or civil law, is said not to have known 
any distinction as to the article of game; but that it 
forbade any man to hunt or sport in another man’s pros 
perty without his consent; which appears to be a reas 
sonable restriction. The present civil prohibitions took 
their rise at the time when the barbarians overran 
the Roman empire, and laid the foundations of the 
great kingdoms of Europe ; when the!commanders 
of the conquering armies found it tonvenient to dis- 
arm the inhabitants of the conquered countries, and. 
parcel out the lands among their own followers, te 
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break the spirit of the people, in order to establith 
their own despotism. 

But the intention of laws is sometimes defeated by 
their severity. When Peter 1. of Rufsia made a law, 
that whoever preferred a fa/se complaint to him, 
fhould suffer death, it put an entire stop to all appli- 
cations of this sort. When the same prince ordered his 
subjects to. cut off their beards, the Rufsians resisted 
the order, not from a belief that liberty consisted 
in an.exemption from being fhaven, but that they 
considered the edict as a wanton and opprefsive act 
of power. 

‘When in the beginning of the 17th century, in 
the reign of James 1. it was made felony for a per- 
son infected with the plague to converse with stran- 
gers, it was impofsible to object to a severity, which 
although fatal to individuals, was efsential to the 
general safety of the people, But when in the close 
of the 18th century, in the reign of George 11. it 
is made a capital crime to cut down a cherry tree in 
an orchard*, the thinking part of mankind must lis- 
ten to such a law with irreverence and horror; for 
they know that the evil to be prevented, is by ne 
means adequate to the violence of the preventative. 

Supposing a sportsman in pursuit of game to en- 
ter a farmer’s cultivated fields, to break down his 
fences, to trample his grain or pastures, and when 
challenged for such trespafs, to use threatening, or 
abusive, or insulting language, the farmer is certain- 
ly fully justified, in the first place, in endeavouring 


* This law ought to have bezn p-rticularly quoted. Edit. 
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‘to prevent the trespafs; and, in the second place, 
in resistisg any violence that may be offered him; 
and, finally, he is well founded in an action of dama- 
ges for the injury done him. 

For as to supposing the sportsman to have any 
foundation for an action against the farmer, for pre~ 
vention or resistance, it is ridiculous and absurd. 
The sportsman is the aggrefsor; and in meeting 
with interruption, he only pays the penalty of his 
intrusion. This is known to be the present spirit of 
the law ; and as the general liberty and security of 
the subject, become every day more the concern of 
the legislature, it is hoped that these laws will cone 
tinue to be more and more liberally interpreted *. 

The illustrious Bacon defines good laws in these 


‘words, with which I conclude these remarks, “‘ Lex 
bona censeri pofsit, que sit intimatione certa, prae« 
cepto justa, executione commoda, cum form politiz 
congrua, et generans virtutem in subditis.” But it 
is feared the game laws do not fall under this de- 


scription. 


* Would it not.have been better in the ingenious writer to have pre- 
posed that the laws that are judged-too severe, ought to be repealed ? It 
is adangerous doctrine to inculcate a disregard to the law by judges: 
This makes the executors of the law become the legislators; and if that 
case no man ean know when he is.trespafsirg the law or not. The only 
rule of conduct that a good citizen can look up to in a well regulated state, 
is the law; and it ought to be the study of every good member of society 
to support the law aguiast every invasion, by whomseever it be mace. 
When a change of circumstances render a law no longer applicable to the 
state of society, therefore, let it be repealed; for while it continues in 
force, no person pught to be allowed to transgrefs it with impunity. ‘Were 
this rule adhered to, our statute book wou!d not be loaded with.such a 
mats of absurd laws, which only serve to entrap the unwary, and procras- 
tinate law suits ; to the ruin of honest individuals, Edit. 
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Shakespeare, who had the singular talent of turn- 
ing his genius to every train of ideas, has touched 
the affair of family honour with his usual delicacy. 
‘* Peace! master marquis. You’re a malapert ! 
Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 
O! that your young nobility could judge what ’twere 
to lose it and be miserable ! They that stand high 
have many blasts to fhake them, and if they fall 
they dath themselves to pieces.” Rica. m1. 
The subject is not exhausted ; but let these obsere 
. vations suffice. In the meantime I am, t#c. 
Oct. 20. 1792. Nerva*, 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 
* BY TIMOTHY SOBER. 


For the Bee. 


‘< Tris all a tale,” said Will to one of his female 
cousins, who spoke of going to church next day. 
** My brother and I are to have a ride into the coun- 
try.” The lady was fhocked at the rudenefs of the 
declaration, and, instead of an approving smile, 
Will was rewarded with a frown. This young 
gentleman. was placed early in life at a distance from 
those whose more immediate duty it was to guide 
his unpractised years; and thus left at liberty-ia 


* The Editor has used the liberty to thoiten this paper a little ; for 
which he hopes to obtain the forgivenefs of the ingenious writer. Eve-y 
person, as he justly observes, must be sensible, without any argument t> 
prove it, that it is not consistent with the charac‘er of a gentlemen, and 
consequently that it is incompatible with the duties of an officer, to ir- 
jure any person without giving them ample compens tion, far lefs t> insuit 
or abuse them. 

VOL, Xiil. H 
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the choice of his companions and pleasures, he soon 
exchanged the sober principles which had been care~ 
fully instilled into him, for others more flattering 
and fafhionable. When he made the above open 
and frank acknowledgement of his opinions the 
other evening, he was just come from a friend’s 
house, where he had dined, and done honour to the 
excellent guaiity of the wines, by carrying off with 
him a very decent guantity. Inspired and elevated 
with the entertainments of the table from which he 
had lately risen, Will was ambitious, in the absence 
of those whose years and authority would have been 
a restraint, of fhowing his superiority to vulgar 
weaknefses and. prejudices. Whether he expected 
that such a bold discovery would recommend him 
more strongly to the favour of the ladies, I will not 
determine. 

As I found myself altogether unqualified for join. 
ing in that sort of polite conversation, which the 
gentleman had introduced, and seemed desirous of 
continuing, with the help of his younger. brother, 
who has imbibed the same generous and en- 
larged sentiments, I instantly withdrew, leaving 
Will and his cousins to manage the matter between 
them. For my own part, I am still resolved te per- 
sist in that primitive practice of observing the Sab 
bath day, which can do me no manner of harm, till 
my understanding fhall be so far enlightened, as to 
perceive, with Will, that the Christian religion is all 
stale. If it be a tale, as Will says, and he no doubt 
has Ais reasons, sure it is a good one. , 

Nov, 13. 1792. TimoTuy Sozgr, 
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LUCUBRATIONS OF TIMOTHY HAIRBRAIN. 
To the Editor of the Bee. 

Th’ excefs of every virtue is a vice. Pors. 

It is good to be g oi, but not to be too good. PRovERE. 

Be not righteous overmuch. Hoty Bisse. 
Ir is a trite exprefsion, Mr Editor, and. therefore a 
just one, that a looker-on often sees more of the 
game than the player. This gives me an advantage 
in my garret, that others who are more keenly en- 
gaged in the bustle of the world do not enjoy. What 
a blefsing it would be to: France if there were a suf- 
ficient number of garreteers, such as myself, to be- 
come impartial spectators of what is going forward. 
there ! provided that, like me, théy too could pub- 
lih their observations to the world, whenever the 
spirit moved them soto do. But alas! I fear it is 
im this land, alone, that this kind ef freedom can be 
enjoyed. And long may we enjoy it ! for the liber- 
ty of the prefs is the palladium of this island. When 
that fhall be lost, all will be gone. But I hope never 
to see the day when that fhall happen; for it would 
be the most dismal day that ever Britain experien- 
eed. ; 
As I was taking my solitary stroll along the 
street, as has been my custom for thirty years past, 
to spy what I could spy, I happened to walk along 
the North Bridge behind two gentlemen, who, by 
their ‘accent, seemed to be foreigners, though they 
spoke our language very well; and as they were 
speaking louder than the usual pitch, I was natural~ 
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ly induced to attend to their conversation. One of 
them told the other that his wife had been afsaulted 
last night upon the street when going home, in com- 
pany with himself, by some young fellows, who im- 
pudently came up to her, and desired to have a kifs.; 
observing that this city must-be under very bad po- 
li¢e, indeed, when such atrocious proceedings could 
betolerated. The other, with great warmth, in- 
veighed against such fhameful inattention in the 
magistrates; and observed, that there would have 
' been no harm in poignarding fellows who could be 
guilty of such atrocities. I fhrugged up my fhoul- 
ders, and quietly walked off, saying in my mind, 
** It is good to be good, but not to. be too-good.” [| 
hate these poignards most abominably :: and I am not 
over fond of that kind of rigid police, that would 


putaman’s life in danger for an innogent piece of 
youthful levity. I am now, Mr Editor, an oldifh 
fellow, and not apt to. fall into extravagancies of con- 
duct myself; but I remember that I was once young, 
and used to like a little bit. of an innocent frolic 


dearly. 

** Let us not be righteous overmuch.” I do not 
forget the case of Sirvan, so-ably stated by Voltaire. 
The spirit of freedom cannot exist where people 
dare not indulge the smallest grain of eccentric ex- 
travagance. Let us so moderate these youthful sal- 
lies, as to prevent mischief; but under the pretext 
of strict police let us take care not to crufh. the spigit 
of freedom. 

In pursuing my peregrinations a little farther, I 
stepped into a bookseller’s fhop, where two other 
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gentlemen were conversing with an equal degree of 
keennefs. From the tenor of their conversation, I 
could soon perceive that they both had been jin In- 
dia, and were of that cast.of men'who may be called 
violent defenders of the constitution, and who think 
themselves at liberty to speak out at present on that 
subject with great freedom. They railed with pro- 
digious volubility against all the friends of the 
people, as these-gentlemen tauntingly named a set of 
men, who, about’a month ago, carried their heads on? 
high, but who are at- present much chop-fallen, and 
peaceably inclined. Thinks I to myself, this veri- 
fies the old proverb, as my friend Sancho Pancha 
would have said, “*‘ Every dog must have his day ;” 
and ‘* He that runs: fast cannot run long ;” and 
‘He must needs. ride fast whom the devil drives.” 
These ‘* friends of the people,” when they thought 
they were likely to have power, dreve on at a 
furious rate, and thought every thing was. going 
swimmingly on with them; but mark how soon, this 
mad career has been stopped. Well it is that the 
bulk of the people of this country have so much 
sense as to check such fvols in their wild course. 
But is it not, thought I to myself, though I uttered. 
not one syllable, is it not wonderful, that mankind 
fhould be sé foolith, as so often to step at once from 
one extreme to another, without being sensible they 
are just running their heads, full tilt, against the 
same post that overthrew their opponents. ‘* The 
excefs of every virtue, (says my motto,) is a vice.” 
To defend the constitution is a virtue; but if, in 
trying to defend that constitution, we give too much 
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power to any one part of it, we doubtlefs overturn 
the balance which constitutes its chief excellence. 
These two constitutional men, as they called them- 
selves, in the abundance of their zeal, breathed no- 
thing but fire, fury, and faggots, against every wri- 
ter who dared but to hint the smallest whisper about 
abuses in administration; but those in particular 
who had mentioned peculations in India, or hurtfat 
monopolies, or the evils that resulted from extended 
conquests, and undue influence obtained by that 
means, were treated without mercy. A pamphlet 
which was lately publifhed in Edinburgh, many parts 
of which I remember had first appeared in your Bee, 
which, with more force than politenefs, had pointed 
out various abuses of these kinds, drew down their 
severest censures. ‘* Have you that cursed pamph- 
let ?” said one of them. ‘ What pamphlet, Sir >’ 
said the bookseller. ‘ The thing written by—— 
[here my correspondent mentioned a name much and 
justly respected in this country, which I supprefs, } 
said he.” ‘QO! (says the bookseller,) I suppose it 
is the Political Progrefs of Britain, you mean?’ 
“ Yes, the very same.”—=‘ Here it is, Sir, at your 
service.” ** What is the price >”? ‘One fhilling, Sir.’ 
* Curse upon the villain! He says there is no= 
thing but peculation and robbery in India, (ad- 
drefsing himself to his brother nabob.) I wilt 
pay the fhilling, that I may have the pleasure 
of burning it!”———i smiled mentally again, and 
betook me to my travels once more, with the old 
proverb still uppermost in my mind, * It is good 
to be good, but not to be too good.” And, like 
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friend Sancha, « added, ** Set a b on horseback. 
and he will ride to the devil,” so away I went. , 

«« You surpiise me exceedingly,” said a gentle- 
man ‘to his companion, as ] came up behind them at 
the crofs,; ‘* for of all the men I know, he is among 
the last, I fhould have supposed could have been 
accused of seditious practices ; for it is well known, 
that he has on all occasions been one of the steadiest 
supporters of our constitution that could any where 
be found, You must certainly be mistaken.” ‘* I[ 
afsi.re you, Sir, lam not.’ ‘Well, this is driving 
the joke too far; and I wifh they may be aware of 
the ,consequences. When they prosecuted——— 
and ———-- and ———— [ iiere my correspondent had 
several names well known in this place at present, 
which I supprefs, ] every one was satisfied that those 
who had been evidently propagating seditious doc 
trines fhould be punithed for so doing. But if a man, 
the whole tenor of whose conduct and writings, has 
been to inculcate the most moderate and rational 
ideas respecting government, fhall be subjected to 
the dread of prosecutions, imprisonment, and fines, 
because he has permitted an occasional freedom of 
censure, of abuses that all the world must condemn, 
I thould think it, but a step farther to ‘establith the 
Venetian state Inquisition among us. J say once 
more, therefore, you must be mistaken. No person 
of sense can ever think of making such an attempt 
in the present time. Besides, it were most ridicu- 
lous to make choice of such a man to try their hand 
upon ; as it notorious to all who have read his wri- 
tings, that these have tended, perhaps more than any 
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others to allay the popular ferments that lately pre- 
vailed ; and’—Here he was interrupted by a friend 
withing him the compliments of the season, so that 
I was obliged to go on and leave them; though I had 
a great desire. to stay that I might have learnt who 
the person was to whom he alluded. Perhaps, Mr 
Editor, you may be able to guefs who he was. But 
whoever it was, if the character given of him be just, 
I am perfectly of the same opinion with the speak- 
er: for our constitution is so sound, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said about it, that there is no 
fear but it will afford protection to any guiltlefs per- 
son. Those who are best acquainted with the his- 
tory of that constitution, know, that all the most va- 
luable privileges it has secured to the people, were 
obtained in consequence of indiscreet attempts having 
been made to infringe these_privileges. 

Withing you the compliments of the season, and 
all succefs to your useful publication, 1 remain, as 
heretofore, your friend, as you are pleased to call 
_me, . Timotny Harrsrain *. 

Jan. 2. 1793. 


* The Edicor might perhaps form a probable co~jecture in answer to the 
query of his corres,ondes t 5 but this he at present declines ; being perfectly 
convinced, that if any thing of the kind hinted at had been int-nded, ‘, 
could only have proceeded from haste and misconception ; and that no 
harm could result from it to any innocent person. It is only ill informed 
persons who can entertain any dread of the effect of arbirary proceedings 
in the present day; nor can the Editor suppose that any person in power 
has so lit-le sense as ever to entertain an idea of the pofsibility of cffec 

ting any thing of that sort just now, even in Scotland, 
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SE oo 
THE NOBLE HERMIT, A FRAGMENT SOLILOQUY. 
For the Bee. 


Hair lovely morn! Thou vivifjing beam 
‘That gilds the,orient, chacing to the west 
The,damps and fhadows in the rear of night, 
All hail! Ye blooming fields, ye vernal groves 
Aftray’d with beauty, where a thousand birds 
Mingle their melodies, I greet you well! 
Ye murm’ring brooks, ye rills and lofty rocks, 
Incumbent o’er this solitary vale, 
My grateful salutation ye deserve 5 
For ye have granted me benign repose, 
Sweet peace of mind, and freedom from the goad 
Of tyrannising pafsion, precious gifts 
To him that estimates their worth aright ' 
More valuable far than wealth or pow’r ! 
In vain amid-the din and pomp of war, 
*Mid clanging armour, burnith’d helm and spears, 
And prafiting steeds, caparisin’d, and all 
The. dread, array'of marthali’d hosts, in vain 
J sought to find them! Calm contentment fies 
‘To flrades and solitude. I ne’er beheld 
Her plasia eye amid the glare of courts. 
The lofty palace, the stupendous dome, 
‘The fretted) toof; the sculptur’d pillar, hewn 
With rare device of masonry; the hall 
With minstrelsy resounding, and the feast, 
What are they? the resort of quiet? No; 
Of envy rather, and ef bitter hate. 
Calm quiet! have I found thee? Yct one care 
Alarms my bosom, like a sullen cloud 
Flying athwart the vernal fky. My Armiue, 
The prop of my declining age, the solace 
And the treasure of my soul, brooks not 
A life of lone retirement and of ease ; 
Eager he pants for arms, and long:, by deeds 
Of daring hardihocd, to mark his name. 
Eut I mus: med'cine this his fond conceit, 
And that right ikilfully 5 for if he knew 
The fame of his high ancestry, deriv'd 
From Odin, and the purple tide that flows 
Impetuous in his veins, transmitted pure 
Through a !ong line of heroes, and that I, 
Beneath the banner of the holy Crofs, 
Fought not inglorious, when bold Godfrey led 
‘The flow’r of Europe to Jerusalem, 
Not all the wisdom of the cloister’d sage, 
Not all the rev’rence to his father dus, 
Could rein Lis fiery soul._—_————— 

CESSFORD NEAR TWEEDSIDE, 

October 2. 1792. 
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CHARACTER OF THE ARABS BY SIR WILLIAN JONES. 


Aut the genvine Arabs of Syraa whom I knew in Eu- 
rope, those of Yeumen which I saw ia the island of Hin- 
zuan, whither many had come from Maskat for the pur-. 
pose of trade, and those of Hojoz whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a striking contrast to the Hindoo inhabi- 
tants of these provinces. Their eyes are full of vivacity, 
their speech voluble and articulate, their deportment 
manly and dignified, their apprehension ‘quick, their 
minds always present and attentive, with a spirit ef inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even of the low- 
est among them. Men will always differ in their ideas 
of civilization ; each measuring it by the habits and pre- 
judices of his own country. But if courtesy and urbanity, 
a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exal- 
ted virtues, be a juster measure of perfect society, we. 
have certain proof that the people of radza, both on plains. 
and in cities, in republican and monarchial states, were 
eminently civilized, for many ages before their conquest 
of Persia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient history of this majes- 
tic race fhould be so little known in detail. The 
manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which have continued from 
the time of So/omon to the present age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation ef arts ; and as to sciences, we 
have no reason to believe that they were acquainted with 
any ; for the mere amusement of giving names to stars, 
which were useful to them in their pastoral or predatory 
rambles through the deserts, and in their observations on 
the weather, can hardly be considered as a material part 
ef astronomy. The only arts in which they pretended to 
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excellence (I except horsemanfhip and military accom- 
plithments) were poetry and rhetoric. That we have 
none of their compositions in prose before the Koran, may 
be ascribed, perhaps, to the little skill which they seem 
to have had in writing ; to their predilection in favour 
of poetical measure; and to the facility with which ver- 
ses are committed to memory. But all their stories prove 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and pofsefsed 
-wonderful powers of speaking, without preparation, in 
flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to 
discover what was meant by #heir book called Rawésim, 
but suppose that they were collections of their common 
or customary law. ’ 

Writing was so little practised among them, that their 
‘old poems which are now accefsible to us, may almost be 
considered as originally unwritten. And I am inclined to 
think that Samuel Johnson’s reasoning on the extreme im- 
perfection of unwritten languages, was too general; since 
language, that is only spoken, may, neverthelefs, be highly 
polithed, by a people who, like the ancient Arabs, make 
the improvement of their idiom a national concern, ap- 
point solemn afsemblies for the purpose of displaying 
their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exercise their 
children in getting by heart their most approved compo- 
sitions. 

So great, on the whole, was the strength of parts or ca- 
pacity, either natural or acquired from habit, for which 
the Arabs were ever distinguifhed, that we cannot be 
surprised when we see that blaze of genius, which they 
displayed as far as their arms extended ; when they burst, 
like their own dike of rim, through their ancient limits, 
and spread, like an inundation, over the great empire of 
Iran, Thata race of Tézis. or Coursers, as the Persians 
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call them, “ who drank the milk of camels, and fed on li- 
zards, fhould entertain a thought of subduing the kingdom 
of Feridun,” was considered by the general of Jedergerds’ 
army as the strongest instance of Fortune’s levity and mu- 
tability ; but Ferdaus:, a complete master of Asiatic man- 
ners, and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs, even 
in the age of Feridun, as “ disclaiming any kind of depen- 
dence on that monarch; exulting in their liberty, delight- 
ing in eloquence, acts of liberality, and martial atcheive- 
ments; and thus making the whole earth, says the poet, 
red as wine with the blood of their foes; and the air like 
a forest of canes with their spears.” With sucha charac- 
ter, they were likely to conquer any country that they 
could invade ; and if Alexander had invaded their domi- 
nions, they would, unquestionably, have made an obsti- 
nate, and probably a succefsful resistance. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER. 


The following letter is transcribed from the ms. collection mentioned 
vol. xii, p. 215. and contains an excellent satire on travellers of a cer- 
tain cast. The reader will easily perceive it does not allude to France 


in the present day. 
Paris in France this sixteenth day of June, &e. 


Ever noxourep Sir, MONPERE, 
Arter my humble duty remembered to you, hoping you 
are in good health, as I am at this present writing, this 
is for to let you know, that we left Dover last Tuesday 
was three weeks, to sail upon the main ocean sea ; and ha- 
ving.a bloody strong gale of wind, we got to Callis in 
four hours. But I did not half like it, for I was most 
consumed sea sick; and our Dick was so abominatious 
bad, that I thought he would have been wivat rex, and 
dy*d upon the spot, He muted and cast up to that de- 
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gree, as if he would have brought up his very pluck and 
harslet. We had no sooner landed but we hurried to the 
governor, and then took to the customhouse, where we 
had a mortal deal of trouble with my portmantle; and 
Dick had like to lost the bag where was all my clean li- 
nen and old thoes; and as neither Dick nor I then un- 
derstood one word of French, we had like to have been bam- 
boozled ; but by the help of a well spoken Englith gentle- 
man, a very handsome bodied person in the face, (whom I 
found was a drawer at the Silver Lion tavern, there, ) we 
got out of that scrape, and he very civilly carried us to 
the house where he had the honour to serve. There we 
lived in clover, and there I met with two Englith travel- 
lers going to Paris; the one a huffing young spendthrift, 
with a blue purple scarlet coat on, all bedizened with lace ; 
a silly puppy, that could neither play at putt nor all-fow- 
ers, but wanted me forsooth to play at quadrill, which I 
knew no more of than the pope of Rome; so I smelt the 
boy, and fhunned him. The other was an Oxford scholler, 
just come from Cambridge,—a mere ninny! His first ques- 
tion was, if I was acquainted with the clafsicks; and I in 
return asked him if he was acquainted in Efsex ; and let 
him know you was of the Quorum, and that I was your 
son and heir; but as for the family of the Clafsicks, I 
was sure there was no such in pur country, or none of 
any note. Upon this he grinned, and turned away upon 
his heele ; and so I found the fellow was a foole, and I 
was glad I got fheere of him, and resolved to keep no 
Englith gentlemen company ; because first and foremost, 
they spend their.money at no rate, and I do not desire to 
keep such conversation, because I know it arguies no- 
thing ; and their pretences of friendfhip are nothiag but 
blandation ; and I, resolving to live within compafs, (do 
you see) designed to go to Paris in a waggon; and Dick 
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was of the same opinion. But when I called for a rec- 
koning, (blood and thunder!) I may ‘say that there was 
the devil to pay; but asthe saying is, mecefsitas non 
babet leggs; so I paid it with as good a will as if I 
had swallowed a hedge-hog. 

We set out early one morning, in company slay with 
three Frenchmen, (very clever gentlemen indeed.) One of 
them spoke pretty good bad Englith,and had been a foot- 
man to a half-pay officer; the second was a rope dancer; 
and the third taught dogs to set, and the like ; but surely 
they were the most complaisant gentlemen that ever were 
born or christened. Whatever I said, they said so too; 
. if I sneezed, they bowed ; if I laughed, they did the 
‘same; if I yawned, they stretched their jaws, and so forth. 
We were ten days in getting to Paris. Sometimes I 
rode, and sometimes I walked, and pafsed through many 
‘towns and cities; but I knew better than to puzzle my 
brains to remember their names, which would argufie 
nothing at all, if so be I came for improvement, and the 
like of that. My fellow travellers Were so mortal civil 
to me, that I could do ne lefs than bear their expences, 
though I was forced to use some violence (as it were) 
to engage them to accept of it. However, I lost nothing 
by it; for, in return, they taught me French as fast as 
hops, so that by the time we got to Paris, I could say, we 
Monseer and non Moxseer, 2s well as the best of them, and 
so could our Dick too. But they all said that they never 
knew any body ever learnt so much in so little time ; 
and I am of the same mind too, though I say it, that 
fhould not say it, and that’s a proud word; but ium for 
that—g—Tace is Latine for a candle. 

At Paris, by advice of my friend the footman, I took 
lodging at a friends of his, at a six souse ordinary, up two 
pair of stairs in a back lane, because of cheap living. For, 
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thinks I to myself, as I came here only to see fafhions, 
I may as well do that out of a window up two pair of 
stairs, as out of a parlour ; and to save charges Dick lies 
with me, but is dismally afraid of spirits, and of things 
Waiking, because he can’t speak a bit of Latine.—And for 
my own part, I resolve (as the saying is) to keep only the 
best of company. So I found a sufficient number of very 
polite gentlemen,'that lodg’d in the same house ; that is te 
say, two journeymen taylors (natives of Ireland,) two Ita- 
lian fidlers, and the chief toad eater to a very noted mounte- 
bank ; but sure and sure, had you but seen how they all 
honoured, bow'd to, and complimented me, you would 
have taken your corporal oath, that they were men of qua- 
lity, and knew that I was somebody! I seldom go abroad, 
because I can see the world fast enough out of my cham- 
ber window ; but when I do got out,-ene or more, and 
sometimes all these civil gentlemen wait on me; and poor 
Dick is so afraid of being lost, that he either takes hold 
on my sword, or the lappet of my coate, whenever I go in- 
to the city; and as I neyer weare my best cloaths for fear 
efdaubing them, so he never wears his new ‘liyery, lest 
people fhould take me for some lord, and murder me for 
my money, or cut his throat for the sake of hiscloathes, I 
don’t go to a play, because they say sad naughty women 
are there; and I have been at court but once; and I will 
insure you, that I will never go twice; for I think in my 
heart, that it is as fine 9 sight to see our quarter sefsions, 
But it seems my merit could not be hid there; for I am 
told by one, that heard it from the king’s corn cutter, 
that he was informed by one of the pages in waiting, that 
he thinks he heard the cardinal say, as how as he almost 
thought that I was somebody of distinction, if the truth 
yvas known, and the like of that. 

I must not forget to tell you, that they are all here 
sither papifhes or Reman catholicks; and I take them 
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at no price; so that when I have seen fafhions one week 
more, I design to return from beyond sea, in order, Sir, 
to make you a grandfather, if I live and do well, as the 
saying is. The whole city have there eyes upon me, es- 
pacially the ladies, who I am told are all in love with me ; 
and every one saies I am vastly improved by travelling , 
and that I am so witty and so wise, that they never saw 
the peer of me in all their borne days. And as I have now 
seen the world, I hope the gentlemen of the country 
will be so wise as to put me up for one at the next elec- 


tion. 
. Pray give my love and service to Mrs Peggy; and bid 


her prepare to be happy; fhe knows well enough what 
I meane. Dick remembers his love to all the fox hounds, 
particularly to Duches, and desires of all Love, that, if the 
lies in, he may be put down fora puppy. So no more 
at present, but my love to Tom Jackson, and goodman 


Hickumbottom, and to the parson and his aunt, which is all 
from, dear papa, your ever loving son till death, 
W. Boosyxin. 


P. S. Here is a vast cunning man lives at the very next 
door ; he proffers, fora luidore, (as they call it,) to learn 
me to make spells and charms, and love powders; and will 
teach me to rais the devil into the bargaine; which I think 
may be of great use to me at elections, and in fox hunting, 
and so forth. And as I have a capacity for any witty 
thing, Ihave a huge mind to learne ; and he says, if I will 
turn papifh, he will give me the true receipt to make the 
philosopher’s stone, and that will turn every thing I touch 
into gold; and silver, and money, and the like; but [ 
fhould beg his diversion for that, for I han’t a mind to 
be damn’d at present ; and I hope I never fhall, if I live 
and do well, and so forth, as the saying is. W. B. 
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OF MAN AS A RAPACIOUS ANIMAL. 
[From Mr Smetiie’s philosophy of natural history.) 

In contemplating the system of animation exhibited ia 
this planet, the only one of which we have any extensive 
knowledge, the mind is struck, and even confounded with 
the general scene of havock and devastation, which is 
perpetually, and every where, presented to our view. 
There is not perhaps a single species of animated beings. 
whose existence depends not, more or lefs, upon the de- 
struction of others. Every animal, when not premature- 
jy deprived of life by those who are hostile to it, or by 
accident, enjoys a temporary existence, the duration of 
which is longer or thorter according to its nature, and 
the rank it holds in the creation; and its existence uni- 
versally terminates in death and difsolution. This is an 
establifhed law of nature, to which every animal is obli- 
ged to submit. But this necefsary and universal depri- 
vation of individual life, though great, is nothing, whea 
compared to the havock occasioned by another law, 
which compels animals to kill and devour different spe- 
cies, and sometimes their own. 

In the system of nature, death and difsolution seem 
to be indispensible for the support and continuation of 
animal life. 

But though almost every animal, in some measure, 
depends for its existence on the destruction of others, 
there are some species, in all the different tribes or claf, 
ses, which are distinguifhed by the appellation of carmivo- 
rous or rapacious, because they live chiefly or entirely 
upon animal food. In the prosecution of this subject, 
therefore, we fhall, in the frst place, mention some examples 
of animal hostility or rapacity ; and, in the mex¢ place, en- 
deavour to point out such advantages as result from this 
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apparently cruel institution. On the last branch of the 
subject, however, the reader must not expect to have every 
difficulty removed, and every question solved. Like all 
the other parts of the economy of nature, the necefsity, 
or even the seeming cruelty and injustice, of allowing 
animals to prey upon one another, is a mystery which we 
can never be able completely to unravel. But we are not 
entirely without hopes of thewing several important utili- 
ties which result from this almost universal scene of ani- 
mal devastation. 

Of all rapacious animals, man is the most universal de- 
stroyer. The destruction of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
birds, and insects, is, in general, limited to particular 
kinds. But the rapacity of man has hardly any limita- 
tion. His empire over the other animals which inhabit 
this globe is almost universal. He accordingly employs 
his power, and subdues or devours every species. Of 
some of the quadruped tribes, as the horse, the dog, the 
cat, he makes domestic-slaves; and though, in this coun- 
try, none of these species are used for food, he either ob- 
liges them to labour for him, or keeps them as sources 
of pleasure and amusement. From other quadrupeds, as 
the ox, the theep, the goat, and the deer kind, he derives 
mnumerable advantages. The ox kind, in particular, af- 
ter receiving the emoluments of their labour and fertili- 
ty, he rewards with death, and then feeds upon their car- 
cases. Many other species, though not commonly used 
as food, are daily mafsacred in millions, for the purposes 
of commerce, luxury, and caprice. Myriads of quadrupeds 
are annually destroyed for the sake of their furs, their hides, 
their tusks, their odoriferous secretions, &’c. 

Over the feathered tribes, the dominion of man is not 
iefs extensive. There isnot asingle species of the nume- 
rousand diversified clafs of birds, which he either does 
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aot, or may not employ for the nourifhment of his body. 
By his sagacity and addrefs, he has been able to domes. 
ticate many of the more prolific and delicious species, as - 
turkies, geese, and the various kinds of poultry. These 
he multiplies without end, and devours atpleasure. 

Neither do the inhabitants of the waters escape the rae 
pacity of man. Rivers, lakes, and even the ocean itself, 
feAl the power of his empire, and are forced to supply him 
with provisions. Neither air nor water can defend against 
the ingenuity, the art, and the destructive industry of the 
human species; man may be said even to have domesti- 
cated some fifhes. In artificial ponds, he feeds and rears 
earp, tench, perch, trout, and other species ;.and.with them. 
occasionally furnifhes his table. 

It might have been. expected, that insects and reptiles, 
some of which have a most disgusting aspect, would not 
have excited the human appetite. But we learn, from ex- 
perience, that, in every region-of the earth, many insects 
which inhabit both the earth and the waters, are esteemed 
as delicate articles of luxury. Even the viper, though 
its venom be deleterious; escapes not the all devouring jaws 
of man. 

Thus, man holds, and too often exercises, a tyrannical 
dominion over the whole of the brute creation; not because 
he is the strongest of all animals, but because his intellect, 
though of a similar nature, is vastly superior to that of the 
most-sagacious of the lefs favoured tribes. He reigns over 
the other animals, because, like them, he is not only endowed 
with sentiment, but.because the powers of his mind are more 
extensive. He overcomes force by ingenuity, and swifi- 
nefs by art and persevering industry. But the empire of 
man over the brute creation is not absolute. Some species 
clude his power by the rapidity of their flight, by the 
swiftnels. of their course, by the. obscurity of their re- 
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treats, and by the element in which they live. Others 
escape him by the minutenefs of their bodies; and, in- 
stead of acknowledging their sovereign, others boldly at- 
tack him wita open hostility. He is also insulted and 
injured by the stings of insects, and by the poisonous bites 
of serpents. In other respects, man’s empire, though com- 
paratively great, is very much limited. He has no in- 
fluence on the universe, on the motions and affections of 
the heavenly bodies, or on the revolutions of the globe 
which he inhabits. Neither has he a general dominion 
over animals, vegetables, or minerals. His power reaches 
not species, but is confined to individuals. Every order 
of being moves on in its course, perilhes, or is renewed by 
the irresistible power of nature. Even man himself, hur- 
ried along by the torrent of time and nature, cannot pro- 
long his existence. He is obliged to submit to the uni-+ 
versal law ; and, like all other organized beings, he is 
born, grows to maturity, and dies. 

Though man has been able to subdue the animal crea- 
tion, by the superior power of his mind, his empire, like 
all other empires, could not be firmly establithed previous 
to the institution of pretty numerous societies. Almost 
the whole of his power is derived from society. It ma- 
tures his reason, gives exertion to his genius, and unites 
his forces. Before the formation of large societies, man 
was perhaps the most helplefs and least formidable of all 
animals. Naked and destitute of arms, to him the earth 
was only an immense desert, peopled with strong and rapa- 
cious monsters, by whom he was often devoured. Even 
,ong after this period, history informs us, that the first 
neroes were destroyers of wild beasts. But after the hu- 
man species had multiplied, and spread over the earth 5 
and when, by means of society and the arts, man was en- 
abled to conquer a considerable part of the globe, he for- 
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ced the wild beasts gradually to retiré to the deserts. He 
cleared the earth of those gigantic animals, who, perhaps, 
now no longer exist, but whose enormous bones are still 
found in different regions, and are preserved in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. He reduced the numbers of the vor- 
aciens and obnoxious species. He opposed the power and 
dexterity of one animal to those of another. Some he 
subdued by addrefs, and others by force. In this manner, 
he, in the procefs of time, acquired to himself perfect 
security, and establifhed an empire which has no other li- 
mits than inaccefsible solitudes, burning sands, frozen 
mountains, or obscure caverns, which are occupied as re- 
treats by a few species of ferocious animals. 


LITERARY OLLA BY ASCANIUS TRIMONTANUS. No. I. 
For the Bee. 


Extract of a letter from Sir }. F. 1787. 
“ 'To-nsy when I went to look for the papers you desi- 
red, I could not find them; though I looked not only 
in every place where they fhould have been, but alse in 
every place where they fhould not have been; and I now 
almost totally despair of ever finding them. 

“ As for personal exertions, they are not now to be ex- 
pected from me; for, on a due consideration of my real 
case, I find that I am really dead, partly by the effects of 
old age, which have been exaggerated by too much sensi- 
bility. But as it is no unusual thing to publifh a man’s 
writings after he is dead; and that you exprefs a desire 
to see poems formerly composed by me, I will here give 
you one that was made when I was really alive. And as £ 
believe I remember it yet, and that we dead folks have 
little to do, I will here transcribe it; as I can retrace it 
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from the iniprefsion it has left on the fibres of my brain, 
It needs no comment, but it is necefsary to mention that 
the subject was a young lady, my fellow pafsenger, who 
slept in a hammock. 


I burn for no terrestrial dame, 

Mean object of ignoble flame 5 

My bold ambition ‘dares aspire, 

To charms more worthy of desire. 
Th’ exalted beauties of a fair, 

Who scorns vile earth and lives in ait; 
And o’er our heads exalted flies, 

Like some bright native of the fkies. 

From Britain’s isle to Tagus” fhore, 
Haste, haste, ye winds ! to waft her o’er ;> 
Come from yon mountain's steepy side, 
Come leave the garden’s painted’ pride; 
Where’er ye sport, on earth or air, 
This beautecus maid claims all your Care; 
A nobler charge than to convey 
A royal ravy on its way ! 

Thou gentle Tagus mourn no more, 
Tha* av'rice drain’d the precicus ote 5- 
A richer prize thy waves behold, 

Than all thy sands if chang’d to gold ! 
What*star; O Lus:tania, thed 

Its baleful influence on thy head ? 
Hardly escap’d th* Iberian chain, 
Instant destruction threats again 5 

Nor can Britannia’s faithful aid, 
Protect thee from this dangerous maid 5: 
For where her conquering charms:afsail, 
Nor arms nor counsel can avail ; 

Struck by th’ artillery-of her eye, 

*Tis vain to fght, too late to fly 5 

In one promiscuous ruin all, 

Protectors and protectéd fall. 


‘¢ The late Sir J. F. is heartily tired of writing-so long’ yi 
if the reader be half so tired, it will be wihhed he had 
rested quietly in his grave. But-he- will: not think-his’ 
posthumous labour lost if it sesve to divert his- friends ;- 
and the letter is written with mysterious intention, that, 
whichever of the spouses, his said friends is pleased with 
it, may accept the compliment from the deceased, who, from 
kis regard: fer them, still feels the truth-of what. Virgil 
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delivered long ago, that, whatever strong prepofsefsions a 
person thad while alive, 

*: Eadem sequitur tellure repostos.” 


FRoM THE £NVIRONS OF THE AISLE AT C ° 


*,* The sprightly and elegant letter from which this 
is extracted, was one of the last written by a man, who, 
though little known in the great world, was an honour 
to his profefsion as a soldier, and to literature. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERATURE. 
By learning, a man becomes an inhabitant of the world 
at large, and a contemporary-of all ages. Books are like 
fhips, which .pafs through the vast seas of time; and 
make the most distant ages to participate of the wisdom, 
illumination, and inventions, the one of the other. 
Lop Bacon. 
‘How much superior must that merchant be who deals 
upon such boundlefs stores, imported from all ages, and 
from all countries, to him who trades only upon his owa 
narrow home stock ! Pinggaton. 


fa 
HINT ON THE REIGN Or HENRY VI. OF ENGLAND. 


In the annals of England, we meet with no period more 
remarkable than the reign of Henry vi. It was a reign 
stained with blood! There were no lefs than twelve 
dreadful conflicts for.the pofsefsion of the crown, by En- 
gitfhmen alone. Ten dukes, twenty-one earls, two mar- 
quifses, two viscounts, one judge, one lord provost, one 
hundred and thirty-nine knights, and four hundred and 
forty-one esquires, fell a sacrifice to the sword ! 
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TO CORRESPONDE. 
‘Tue Editor is much obiiged to his learned correspondent 4. PR, for the 
valuable historical aotices with which he has been“favoured, which fhall 
have a place as soon as pofsible. 

The anonymous cde on friendthip, does not pofsefs all the poetical fire 
that that kind of composition requires. Jt is feared some of our hyper- 
ciitical readers might object to it, 

The communication by Astra, may be deemed by some rather severe 5 
but we fhall-try to give it a plece. 

The commun’‘cation by P. H. N. is thankfully received, and fhall be 
inserted with the first convenierce. His farther correspondence will be 
very acceptable ; and the drawing of the rare bird will be deemed a par- 
ticular favour. 

A Reader is requested to pardon the seeming inattention of the Editor. 
The paper in question is in the hands of a meds@al gentleman, and accor- 
ding to his decision, it fhall be disposed of as the writer cesixes: 

The favour of Autor is received 3 and thal have aiplacel@$ soon as pof~ 
sible. The evil he complains of cannot be too often ar too severely re » 

rehended. : ‘ 
' The Editor is mach obliged 'to Mf. MM. for his Favourable opinion ; 
and the hints he gives for the farther improvement ¢f thigiwork hall be 
duly attended to3 but ic is toohighly complimentary to appear ia this 
miscellany without alterations. 

Thewery waluable original memoirs of /ord Hailes are received with 
gratitude, and must be acceptable to all readers, they fhall appear as early 
as pofsible, Io the mean while, any farther in’ ing notices “6f this 
honourable man will be received with gratiude. {4 6orh sa) 

Two farther continuations of the traveler are received, .and fhalt ap- 
pear with conveniency.—The directions of W, E. th: ed 
to. 

The arecdotes of Proféfscr Simson are peculiily acceptable. Real 
anecdotes of worthy men, tending to display character, and not raked up 
+ 4 purpose of depreciating merit, will always be received with thank- 

ulnefs. 

The memoirs of (the first,) /ord Napier are also received, amd are sub- 
aifitted, before publication, to the revisal of a gentleman well acquainted 
with the history of that family. 

The additional memoir by P. H. N. on the poison of serpents, is come 
to hand. Such communications. as they tend to difseminate useful know~ 
ledge, are always highly acceptable to the Editor of the Bee. 

The literary ol/a, No. 2d is received, and fhall appear soon. 

The original letter by an eminent character lately deceased, to Me. 
Pennart, is thankfully received, and fhali have a place soon: 

As also another letter from the same on East India affairs, 





